ROBESPIERRE

of June, when they declared themselves the National
Assembly, and from which most historians date the
beginning of the Revolution; and the meeting in the
indoor tennis court, when they took the oath not to
disband until they had given the country a constitution.
In his famous painting of that memorable scene David
shows Robespierre with both hands clasped against his
breast, as if to restrain a too tumultuous beating of his
heart. The gesture would have suited a Lafayette, but
not the cold Fleming, who undoubtedly spoke the oath
with the solemn self-restraint he would have considered
appropriate to the occasion. Robespierre's strange pos-
ture is, however, not meant to be realistic, but sym-
bolical of the fact that he is supposed to have regretted
not having two hearts to give to his country.

During the struggle, the unknown deputy from
Artois twice intervened in a manner prophetic of his
future career. Since the clergy appeared far more tract-
able, he proposed that the Third Estate should first try
to come to an understanding with them, and succeed-
ing, both should make a united stand against the nobles.
His proposal was not adopted, although receiving the
approval of Mirabeau. It betrayed his tendency (which
he never quite abandoned) of compromising with the
Church whenever possible. Previous to this, he had
appeared in the evangelical role to which he owed so
much of his future success. The Archbishop of Aix had
decided to make an attempt to overcome the resistance
of the Third Estate by an emotional appeal, which was
somewhat lacking in sincerity. Appearing in the tribune
with & piece of the villainous bread Montjoie has
described in his hand, he held it out to the deputies
with an imploring gesture, beseeching them to yield, so
that there might be no further delay in the voting of
measures to relieve distress. He had hardly finished,
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